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WOMEN AND THE INTELLECTUAL VIRTUES. 

Readers of Aristotle's "Ethics" are familiar with the dis- 
tinction there drawn between those virtues that are active or 
practical and those that are intellectual, — between the excel- 
lence of conduct due to its direction by reason, and the excel- 
lence of the intellectual faculties, culminating in reason itself, 
by which conduct may be directed. That the outer life of 
action and the inner life of thought are closely interrelated, 
and that both are susceptible to ethical judgment, Aristotle 
makes evident with his accustomed logical and psychological 
keenness. Our modern moral consciousness, complex, vague, 
and not always self-consistent in its correlation of Greek valua- 
tions with ideals that have come down to us from Roman, 
primitive Christian, and Jewish sources, speaks with less decis- 
ion and clearness in regard to the intellectual virtues. Such 
recognition as we do give them as constituting an important 
factor in the moral life, is, historically speaking, an inheritance 
from Hellenic ethical systems; yet it finds its adequate justifi- 
cation in the unfailing demands of modern civilization itself. 
It is not alone the teaching of Socrates and Aristotle and the 
Stoics, it is the experience of the individual and the history of 
the community that proclaim the need for the due development 
and exercise of the mental powers as essential to right living. 
Hence while our professional moralists sometimes speak as 
though the action and the feeling to which it is due were the 
role objects of approval or condemnation, yet none the less do 
we constantly form and express valuations of character which 
are based largely on the evidence we have of the degree of can- 
dor, breadth and insight of which the conduct is the outcome. 
The mentally incompetent, however excellent his motives, is 
seen to be a less valuable member of society than the man who 
seasons his conscientiousness with the salt of common-sense. 
In so far as his intellectual qualifications are capable of devel- 
opment, the individual who neglects to improve or to make use 
of them is a fit object for blame and contempt, although we 
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feel ourselves bound to take account of natural limitations and 
misfortune of environment before passing- an adverse judg- 
ment. 

Such considerations as these, at first sight ethical generalities 
of merely academic interest, acquire real meaning and impor- 
tance if we bring them into relation with modern conditions, 
political, economic, and social. The term which most nearly 
sums up the trend of our time is the word democratic ; and the 
indefinitely complex problem of the opening century may be 
expressed thus, — How shall an elaborate and highly evolved 
civilization, the control of which is passing more and more 
completely into the hands of the multitude, be preserved and 
improved? The laws, written and unwritten, which are to 
determine all family, social, and business relations, with the 
forms, methods, and aims of national and civic government, 
must express the will of the people, — the many. How shall it 
be brought about that the many shall will what is, even approx- 
imately, wise, — what is in their own true interests, and in the 
interests of the future of the race? If this is, in its simplest 
terms, the riddle which our modern sphinx propounds — failure 
to answer it correctly bringing with it certain destruction — 
is it not evident that no mere increase in intensity of altruistic 
feeling, in tenderness of conscience, or in loftiness of aim, 
however desirable these are, can be sufficient without a growth 
also in mental grasp, in foresight and in prudence? 

And in truth the need of a sound and sane intelligence in 
matters affecting the general weal is sorely felt at the present 
time. Never heretofore has the world known so much of what 
we may call conscientiousness-at-large as now permeates our 
spiritual atmosphere. Anarchists, socialists, prohibitionists, 
female suffragists, Christian scientists, anti-vivisectionists, 
Christian associations, missionary societies, ethical societies, in 
addition to the hosts of workers gathered around the different 
churches, all these swarm and buzz, filling the air with the hum 
of their eager efforts for the enlightenment of the ignorant, 
the enrichment of the needy, the reformation of the depraved, 
and the inauguration of a new heaven and a new earth. From 
the nihilist who kills his sovereign to the amiable lady who 
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devotes her spare afternoons to slumming, all are enrolled 
under the banner of beneficence. Nor is the enthusiasm ficti- 
tious ; mixed often with other motives, — restlessness, greed of 
notoriety, love of excitement, — we yet find altruism to be the 
greatest force in most of the social movements of our day. 
Yet we can hardly question that in proportion to the energy 
expended the results are meagre. Too often the workers stand 
in each other's way or pull in opposite directions ; the fighters 
strike at random and injure friends as much as foes. Their 
zeal is not according to knowledge. 

Next to the vast bulk of this good endeavor, the large share 
in it contributed by woman is the most noticeable characteristic 
of our time. Formerly the cooperation on their part in philan- 
thropic undertakings was restricted to work done under the 
authority, or on the initiative, of the churches; but secular as 
well as religious movements are now promoted by women, 
and their influence in the control of them grows rapidly and 
steadily. The reasons for this change are many, and we need 
only note here a few of the more obvious of them. One lies 
in the increased importance of woman's share in industrial 
life. Far more women are now bread-winners for at least a 
part of their lives than was the case fifty years ago. With 
changes in economic conditions and in business methods a 
much greater variety of occupations is now open to an active 
girl. Hence many more women have been brought into per- 
sonal contact with economic and industrial problems. Labor 
questions, such as the right length of a day's work, the claim 
for a living wage, the benefits and shortcomings of trade- 
unions, — all such matters no longer must filter slowly and 
uncertainly down to a woman's consciousness through the 
medium of husband or brother, they affect her directly. Her 
experience quickens her imagination to perceive the grievances 
suffered by those whose position more or less closely resembles 
her own; and, under the influence of her easily aroused feel- 
ings, she throws herself ardently and unselfishly, if often unre- 
flectingly, into whatever current seems to set towards a needed 
reformation. 

Another cause for this growth in feminine activity lies in the 
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greater leisure now enjoyed by women of the well-to-do class, 
owingtotheinventionofinnumerabledomesticconveniences and 
contrivances for saving household labor, and also, in the case 
of America more particularly, in the vast increase in the num- 
ber of the women who, living in hotels and boarding houses, 
have few or no home duties to claim their time and thought. 
Such of them as have no need to earn their living and yet pos- 
sess mental activity and physical strength, inevitably seek for 
outside interests and find a ready outlet for their superfluous 
energy in such of the innumerable schemes for the betterment 
of mankind as happen to make an appeal to their feelings or 
their imagination. Men of the same social position are of 
course often interested in these schemes, but for the most part 
they have professional or business concerns to claim their time, 
so that to a great extent the furtherance and management of 
them passes into the hands of those who really constitute our 
"leisure class." 

Closely connected with the foregoing is yet another reason 
for this state of things, — namely the very noticeable spread 
among women, and especially among young women, of general 
information on all sorts of social, economic, and moral topics. 
Far more girls now receive a liberal education than was the 
case with any preceding generation; and the enthusiastic 
bright young woman, fresh from her college or high school, 
has, if not a knowledge, at least the tools for obtaining a 
knowledge of sociological, economic and political subjects, 
which when hastily acquired is often superficial and inaccurate, 
but yet is sufficient to stir her interest and to enlist her sym- 
pathy, — a knowledge which we must remember her mother 
and her grandmother had usually neither possessed nor cov- 
eted. Such information, moreover, is not now to be had only 
from dry monographs or lengthy treatises; popularized in 
essays and lectures, it is found in diluted form on the stage and 
in the novel. The "young person," once the bugbear of the 
writer who would broach difficult social questions with the 
frankness of science, is now prepared to read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest what would formerly have been thought some- 
what strong meat even for those of riper years. Such subjects 
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as the inheritance of the effects of vice, the origin and justifi- 
cation of monogamy, divorce, Malthusianism, are discussed in 
current works of fiction often with more of the boldness of 
youth than of the wisdom of mature and well-disciplined 
minds. Naturally many a clever and high-spirited girl, whose 
ambition is unsatisfied with the opportunities of the ball-room 
and the golf links, is ready to rush heart and soul into the 
ranks of those who profess to fight against evils that have been 
so vividly stamped upon her imagination, and that have roused 
her disgust and indignation. 

In this influx of feminine energy into the work of reform 
there is very much to approve. The forces enlisted on the side 
of moral progress are not so strong that they can afford to 
leave one-half of society behind in ignorance and indifference. 
Moreover, if women are not with them, they will be against 
them, and their influence is as dangerous in the form of a blind 
conservatism as in that of even an ill-balanced and hysterical 
radicalism. The problem is, how to transmit the vast mass of 
womanly feeling that is now available into the service of 
rational and enlightened beneficence. To the present writer it 
appears that we have reached a point at which all discussion 
as to whether woman should or should not be admitted to a 
share in the world's work beyond the limits of her own home 
is absolutely futile and effete. The question has been settled 
bv the irresistible logic of facts. Woman, we may rest assured, 
will never again in any civilized community be subjected to the 
restrictions, legal, social, educational, and economic, from 
which they have become, or are fast becoming, free, and their 
influence in all public matters is likely to increase. We cannot 
rid ourselves of feminism, nor force back its currents into the 
old channels. Yet that feminism has its dangers, and that 
these dangers are imminent and serious, is only too apparent. 
For women's activity is too seldom guided by rational motives, 
and it is just the substitution of the merely emotional and 
impulsive springs of conduct for the judgments of reason 
which is the most characteristic and the most fatal fault of 
democracy. Thoughtful women as well as men can feel sym- 
pathy with the prominent Liberal statesman in England who, 
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when the question of woman suffrage was discussed recently 
in the House of Commons, declared that he would not willing- 
ly live in a community governed by women. The distrust of 
feminism as now existing is surely not without sound founda- 
tion. But the remedy must be sought for in the improvement 
of women themselves, not in their elimination from matters 
of public concern. It is time that we should insist constantly 
and vigorously on the need for the cultivation of the intellec- 
tual virtues as essential to the well-developed feminine char- 
acter. We must recognize frankly and cordially that a change 
has already begun to take place in our ideal of womanhood, 
that this must be allowed to develop further, and that there 
must be a corresponding modification in our own aims and 
methods in the upbringing and education of girls. In the past 
men and women have, as by a sort of tacit consent, divided 
between the sexes the ideal of human character, — men have 
been required to possess intelligence, courage, energy, and 
foresight; though it was admitted to be desirable that they 
should be, to some extent, "good," — that is, religious, merci- 
ful, charitable, and chaste. Women were to be in the first 
place "good," next to be "charming," — that is, pleasing in 
appearance, tactful in speech, and refined in manner, while for 
them, prudence and self-control, candor and courage in thought 
and speech, vigor and wisdom in action, were of quite subor- 
dinate importance, if not indeed qualities incompatible with 
the nature of the "womanly woman." In short, womanliness 
and manliness denoted almost wholly different sets of virtues ; 
and intellectual qualifications hardly entered into the feminine 
ideal at all. This does not, of course, mean that they had no 
place in woman's character, but only that they were not gener- 
ally regarded as essential, or even as highly desirable. Thus 
we find that the most delightful heroines of fiction, even those 
drawn by the hands of the great masters, were usually of the 
unintellectual type — Griselda, Ophelia, Desdemona, Sophia 
Western, all of Thackeray's good women, and, with perhaps 
two exceptions, all of Scott's heroines, are either mentally col- 
orless or decidedly "below par" as regards common-sense and 
wisdom. Now so long as the work of the world was carried 
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on by men alone, and women had only to deal with the simpler 
concerns of minding the house and caring for the children, this 
diversity of ideals for the two sexes, though obviously not with- 
out dangers for both, was on the whole adequate enough. Men's 
heads directed the affairs of nations and guided private enter- 
prise ; women's hearts softened the asperities of daily life, and 
sweetened and purified the domestic atmosphere. To many 
conservative minds this still seems the most excellent division 
of labor, and any interference of the "weaker" or "gentler" 
sex (the adjectives are used interchangeably) in affairs beyond 
the family circle is deprecated on this very ground of feminine 
mental incompetence. But it is useless to seek to turn back the 
shadow on the dial ; women in great force have invaded what 
has hitherto been the masculine sphere of influence, and it is 
evident that they have come to stay. Their admission to col- 
leges and universities has opened to them the privileges of 
higher education, and in America alone thousands of young 
women each year go out into the world as college graduates. 
In increasing numbers women fill factories and stores. Some 
occupations, such as stenography and typewriting, are almost 
wholly given over to them. They have pushed into the learned 
professions, and are beginning to follow mercantile pursuits. 
Their efforts for political emancipation have met with vigorous 
opposition, but success is almost certain to come in time, — 
already they have the full right of suffrage in several States of 
the Union and in some of the most prosperous of the British 
colonies, while the importance of their political influence at 
elections is recognized throughout Great Britain. The mysog- 
ynist may groan or rage, but the enemy has come in like a flood, 
and the appeal we still hear made to woman to stay at home and 
darn her husband's socks and rock the baby is as ineffectual a 
weapon as was Mrs. Partington's mop. 

There is but one adequate safeguard against the dangers of 
feminism; it is that which corresponds to Disraeli's dictum 
on the political emancipation of the English working classes — 
"We must educate our masters." Our safety depends on the 
intellectual development of our women-folk. More is neces- 
sary than the opening of the doors of schools and colleges to 
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girls. We must recognize frankly the lack in the average 
woman's character of vigor and soundness of judgment, and 
her dangerous tendency to be led by an unbalanced and un- 
restrained emotionalism. There still exists on the part of men 
no small distaste for the "strong-minded woman ;" both vanity 
and generosity lead them to prefer the type of the "gentle 
dinger ;" and in their justification it must be remembered how 
often the term "strong-minded" has been misapplied to those 
who have wantonly outraged social conventions for the sake 
of a vulgar notoriety. But, taking the words in their legitimate 
sense, we can see that it is just the woman of strong mind, — 
of well-trained intelligence, firm will, and controlled emotion, 
— who should henceforth be accepted as exemplar and leader 
for her sex. The weak woman, hysterical, vain, sentimental, 
and incapable of foresight or steadfastness of purpose, has 
always been mischievous even within the limits of her home 
and her small social circle; — when her influence extends into 
the wider fields of literary, philanthropic, or political enter- 
prise, she becomes an intolerable nuisance and a serious source 
of danger. A little folly, even well-intentioned folly, may 
discredit the best causes, and reforms of grave importance 
have often been retarded by an unlucky association with fanat- 
ical and reckless partisanship. 

What then are the intellectual virtues of which women 
especially stand in need to fit them for taking, wisely and well, 
an active part in the world's work? No exhaustive classifica- 
tion need be attempted here ; it will suffice to indicate as a few 
of the more important qualifications, the love of truth, tolera- 
ance, prudence, and temperance or moderation. 

Love of Truth. It is questionable whether intentional un- 
truthfulness in speech is commoner with one sex than with the 
other, but there can be little doubt that the desire for exact 
knowledge and exact presentation of fact is deficient in many 
women. To strive to see things as they are, rather than as they 
are wished to be, is rarer with women than with men. The 
feminine mind is apt to feel bare reality hard and repulsive, 
and it calls in the aid of fancy to invest it with softer color 
and finer texture. Hence the ardor with which women embrace 
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Utopian schemes; they stand expectant to greet the quick- 
coming millennium, because they would rather believe in it 
than in the painfully slow on-stepping of human progress with 
its too frequent stumblings and halts. To this, too, on the 
other hand, we may attribute much of the stubborn conserva- 
tism with which they are so often charged. Women oppose 
change, because they sincerely believe that whatever is, is 
right, — a belief not founded on an examination of the facts, 
but on the easy optimism that turns away instinctively from 
the unpleasant and discouraging. The hysterical female 
anarchist, and the complacent "Primrose Dame," can each 
maintain her "views" by the paradoxical method of shutting 
her eyes. Of course such careless or indolent blindness is not 
confined to one sex, it is a defect to which all humanity is liable, 
but women's education in the past has always taught them to 
exalt what is attractive and agreeable rather than to give a 
whole-hearted reverence to fact. In practical matters also it 
may be admitted that their position of relative weakness has 
often forced them to gain their ends by cunning or wheedling, 
rather than by more direct and open methods; and in conse- 
quence absolute candor and straightforwardness are not char- 
acteristic of feminine tactics. They have so often had to follow 
roundabout paths that their steps readily turn to them. This- 
may seem a severe impeachment, but the responsibility rests 
with both sexes. It is man's fault if the small feminine artifice 
has often been found a more effective instrument to his conver- 
sion than an intelligent appeal to his conscience or his reason. 
But there is no need to point out how serious are the dangers 
of insincerity, alike to the individual and to society. To over- 
come this tendency to ignore, conceal, or misrepresent fact, — 
whether by parents and teachers setting an example of absolute 
candor in speech and life, or by the development of habits of 
rigid exactitude in thought and expression through a training 
in the natural sciences, logic and mathematics, — should there- 
fore become an object of the first importance in the education 
of our girls. 

Tolerance. The quickness with which a woman decides, the 
enthusiasm with which she throws herself into a part, the 
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intensity of feeling which informs her convictions, — all tend 
to render her impervious to an opponent's arguments and to 
blind her to the strength of his position. Moreover, her imag- 
ination, rather lively than far-reaching, enables her to see with 
her comrade's eyes and to sympathize with those whose griev- 
ances resemble her own; but to put herself in the place of 
persons whose opinions she combats and whose conduct she 
perhaps detests, is often almost impossible. They who fight 
under the enemy's banner must surely be wholly vicious or 
hopelessly stupid. The orthodox Churchwoman cannot tol- 
erate the sceptic, — to her his doubts are devil-born ; the total- 
abstinence leader admits no rights to the saloon-keeper; the 
advocate of woman's suffrage looks on those who oppose her 
claims as masculine tyrants or feminine weaklings. Often in- 
tolerance is not admitted to be an evil but is encouraged as a 
righteous zeal. Certain of the goodness of her cause, its 
female champion sees in all that resists her only the power 
of darkness, an Agag to be hewn in pieces before the Lord. 
Surely here again we are conscious of a defect most injurious 
in its consequences to the higher life of mankind, and we must 
recognize how pressing is the need of teaching girls and young 
women that all important subjects should be carefully and 
deliberately studied from all sides, that there may be a soul 
of good even in things evil, and that zeal only gains in effi- 
ciency by alliance with that intellectual charity that enables us 
to recognize the value of points of view far removed from our 
own. 

Prudence. As women are apt to reach a conclusion rather 
by a rapid intuition than by the slower processes of deliberate 
thought, so also are they likely to look exclusively to a desired 
end rather than to study in detail the steps by which it may 
most advantageously be gained. This impulsiveness no doubt 
gives to their actions a force and directness by no means to be 
despised; just as their conclusions have often a clearness and 
correctness that puzzle those whose intellectual operations are 
more slowly and consciously carried on. But this indifference 
to the stages which must intervene between the initiation of a 
scheme and its successful completion, has its grave perils. In 
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every undertaking, public or private, there have to be consid- 
ered not only what is in itself desirable and attainable but also 
the means by which it may best be reached, all essential circum- 
stances being kept in view. In one word we need prudence, the 
guidance and control of action by rational thought. Especially 
is prudence demanded in the direction of those public move- 
ments which deal with forces still but imperfectly understood, 
and involve complex and often seemingly conflicting interests 
and rights. In the effort, for example, to find a practical 
solution to economic problems, and especially those connected 
with the relations between labor and capital, there is need of 
the most consummate prudence. Careful preliminary investi- 
gation, the patient waiting upon experience, an acceptance of 
the inevitable going slowly as the price of going surely, are 
necessary conditions of making real and permanent progress. 
It is not the hysterical outcries of the shrieking sisterhood that 
can bring harmony out of the economic discord. Yet women 
are concerned in such problems, and in many others that are 
vital to the interests of society; to render their help useful they 
need to have the discipline and training that will develop habits 
of caution and foresight. 

Temperance or Moderation. The successful cultivation of 
this virtue, the <nop6oabvr) of Plato, would do much to avoid 
the dangers of feminism. Rare at the best, and hardly to 
be won without prolonged self-discipline by any person of san- 
guine and emotional temperament, it is the most difficult moral 
quality for a conscientious, warm-hearted woman to appreciate, 
to acquire, and to hold fast. For the languid, sluggish indi- 
vidual, whether man or woman, there is indeed little danger 
of going to extremes, unless it be the extreme of selfish indo- 
lence. But for an earnest, tender soul, readily responsive to 
the cry of suffering, and heartily indignant at the sight of tri- 
umphant wrong, it is hard to keep the judgment constantly 
well-balanced and the outlook large and sane. It is little won- 
der if the sex in which the feelings, and especially the altruistic 
feelings, are most powerful, often lacks the self-control neces- 
sary for temperate thought and wise action. To combat an 
extreme opinion by promulgating another equally extreme, to 
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seek to root out evils by measures the most drastic, to look upon 
all that is objectionable in habits and conduct as ipso facto fit 
subject for legislative interference, to believe rather in the 
immediate and coercive action of social and political revolu- 
tion than in the slower but safer methods of gradual step-by- 
step reform, — are natural to the enthusiastic temper of an 
earnest warm-hearted woman. Her spirit, at once emotional 
and conscientious, is ever tempting her to fanaticism. The 
sancta simplicitas of her who brought the faggot for the mar- 
tyrs' fire still exists. Rare indeed are those of either sex who, 
amid the excitement and nervous hurry of our time, are still 
capable of appreciating the supreme moral beauty of the old 
Hellenic maxim, "Nought in excess." Yet it is just now, 
when the mental and moral life of society is full of hysteria 
and feverish unrest, that the disciplined mind, the urbane tem- 
per, rather than the enthusiasm and passion of the agitator, 
are needed for the refreshment, the elevation, and the enlight- 
enment of humanity. 

It is then no slight task that is set before those who under- 
take the problem of fitting- women for the work that is set 
before them. To inspire them with such a love of truth as 
shall free them from the blindness of prejudice and the degra- 
dation of underhand scheming, — to reveal to them that large 
intellectual charity which shall make them patient toward all, 
and capable of recognizing the legitimacy of an opponent's 
position, — to teach them the need of foresight and deliberative 
thought for the right guidance of their actions, — to cultivate 
in them that serene and controlled temper of mind from which 
result moderation in opinion and in conduct, such must be their 
aim if the eternal feminine is to be a blessing and not a curse 
to our modern civilization. For the ideal of womanhood must 
be nobly planned if the women of the opening century "with 
reason firm and temperate will" are to be efficient co-workers 
with men for the common weal. 

E. Ritchie. 
Halifax, N. S. 



